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THE 

GREATEST 
OF THEM 

ALL 


THE flag of St. George flutters in the breeze 
1 above Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre in 
Southwark. For miles around Londoners, 
seeing the flag, know that a play is about to be 
performed. 

The Globe Theatre is shown in the com¬ 
posite picture above (the play in progress 
is Titus Andronicus, one of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies). The theatre was built in 1599, 
when Shakespeare was 35, and most of his 
plays were first staged here. 

Shakespeare was born just under 400 years 
ago—on 23rd April, 1564. Therefore, 1964 is 
the great playwright’s quater-centenary year, 
and there are nation-wide plans to honour 
him. In particular, Stratford - upon - Avon, 
where he was born, is celebrating the event 
(see pages 6-7). 

Shakespeare was born in the early 16th- 


century house shown at the top of the picture 
(behind the flag). With a blacksmith’s forge 
on one side and a tailor’s workshop on the 
other, it was part-home and part-shop, for 
his father was a tanner and glove-maker. 

A hundred yards away is the Grammar 
School which Shakespeare attended (top left 
in the picture), built in 1428. In a tiny class¬ 
room, Shakespeare learned to love books, 
standing behind a desk that is probably the 
very one preserved in his home today. 

Shakespeare was baptised in Stratford’s 
Holy Trinity church (top right), on 26th April, 
1564. He spent most of his grown-up life in 
London, and returned to Stratford-upon-Avon 
a famous man. He died in 1616, on his birth¬ 
day, and lies beneath a plain stone before the 
altar of the church. 
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IN ——i 
BRITAIN 
NOW 



SPRATS AHOY! 


JF you went into the fishing 
quarter of H astings, 
Folkestone, Brighton, or any 
of the small south or south¬ 
east coast fishing towns or 
villages just now, you would 
see nets with tiny meshes hung 
up to dry. These are nets to 
catch the little sprats which 
come in shoals around these 
coasts in any normal or mild 
winter. 

Each afternoon the nets are 
taken aboard the fishing boats. 
Directly the light begins to fade, 
unless the sea is too rough, the 
fishermen put to sea. The boats 
circle about a mile from shore, 
waiting for a sign that the shoal 
is there. When the sea birds 
congregate and the water stirs 
vigorously, the skilful fisher¬ 
man shoots his nets right under 
the disturbance. • He pulls hard 
on the cork line of the net and 
the fish are caught in its pocket. 

Silver cascade 

The nets are pulled over the 
side of the boat by the light of 
hurricane lamps, and the fish 
shine like a silver cascade as 
they fall into the waiting boxes. 
Sprats are rarely caught in pitch 


darkness, so the boat now heads 
for shore. Once there, one or 
two men stay to pull the nets 
from the boat for drying, while 
another goes home to bed. He 
gets up very early next day, to 
sell the fish in the market. 

Sprats are not related to the 
herring, as many people believe, 
but are a species on their own. 
They are full of vitamins to 
fortify us against winter ills, and 
taste delicious if cooked when 
fresh. They are best fried 
lightly in a little vegetable oil 
with a thin coating of oatmeal 
or fish dressing. 

Returned to the sea ! 

As this has been a particularly 
mild winter, there have been 
more sprats caught than could 
meet the rather limited demand 
for them. Some have even had 
to be put back into the sea. 
Others have been sold to be 
used as fertiliser on the land. 

It is a great pity to use such 
good food for this purpose. No 
doubt if sprats were to assume 
a strange foreign name, as has 
the shell fish now sold as 
“scampi,” they could be sold at 
as much as a shilling each, and 
then would not meet the 
demand. 




MB AH JT.t q BiH g A «f i it Mi 

EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 


The educational magazine for 
the older child to make learn¬ 
ing fun. 28 large pages of 
superbly illustrated features. 


Special Event 

# WINDSOR: Queen’s Scout 
Parade at the Castle, 26th April 

Also 



EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SKILLING 

Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the 
road to Looking and Learning. 


• BRANSGORE, near Christ¬ 
church : New Forest Pony Stallion 
Show, 18th April 

• PITLOCHRY, Perthshire: 
Pitlochry Drama Festival, from 
18th April to 3rd October 


| PRIZE 
1 CHRISTMAS 
|TREES 

» Among prizes to be 

■ awarded at the Royal Welsh 

■ Agricultural Show, to be held 
| in the Brecknockshire town 

• of Builth Wells in July, wil 
j be Christmas trees packed in 

• plastic bags. 

j A thousand of the trees 

• will be awarded in a young 

■ foresters’ quiz competition. 


MORE IRON ORE 

What is regarded as the biggest 
untapped field of iron-ore in 
Britain has been discovered in the 
Furness area of Lancashire. It is 
estimated to contain 70 million 
tons of ore. 

For 18 months, mining investi¬ 
gation teams had been probing the 
area, and at a point between 
Scarsdaie and Askham discovered 
the field only 300 feet down. 

SAVED FROM 
THE SAFE 

While cutting open a safe in a 
scrap metal yard at Bury, Lanca¬ 
shire, a man found £40 in old 
notes, bankbooks, and gold 
watches, rings, and old coins. 

BIG BUSINESS 

About 8oo variety shows a year 
will be produced after the new 
channel, BBC-2, opens on 20 th 
April. According to Mr. Tom 
Sloan, head of BBC’s light 
entertainment, it will make the 
Corporation “ the biggest show 
business factory in the world.” 


It seems to me.., 


THE MAN WHO WROTE PLAYS 


THERE is quite a bit about Shakespeare in our issue 
* this week. Too much, some of you may think. 



A lot of people 
say they are bored 
by Shakespeare, 
when the truth is 
that they’ve 
never had the 
chance to appre¬ 
ciate him because 
they’ve never 
seen a play of his 
performed. 

The great thing 
to remember is 
that Shakespeare 
wrote plays which 
were meant to be 
acted on the 
stage, not read in 
the classroom. 

There will be 
more performan¬ 
ces of Shake¬ 
speare than ever 
before this ann 
year. Try to see one. 
might enjoy it 1 


versary 
You 


MY picture this week is 
11 of a 13-year-old boy 
who recently won an essay 
prize in a Youth Festival 
competition at Clay Cross, 
Derbyshire. 

He is a pupil at the 
Mortimer Wilson School, 
Alfreton, Derbyshire, and 


Essay prize-winner with a famous name 

his headmaster says, “Very 
appropriately, English 
Language and Literature 
are among his best sub¬ 
jects.” 

Very appropriately, in¬ 
deed—because the boy’s 
name happensto be William 
Shakespeare ! 


Hit Ectttw 
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“ He still hasn’t realised I’m 
only the chap who opens the 
door at the pictures ” 
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lair CENTURY GARAGE 






USED SPACE 
SHIPS 


“ And this one’s only done 14,000,000 miles ” 




SSZSr 

Look, Dad ! It works! ” 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 


SACKING THE POLICEMEN 


'T'HE North African kingdom of Libya is asking Britain and 
the United States to give up their bases there. And 
Libya in turn is being pressed to do this by President Nasser, 
of the neighbouring United Arab Republic (Egypt). 

The lease is due to end in 1970. 

Much Anglo-American aid has 
been poured into Libya through 
the agreements, under which these 
bases were set up. Specifically, 
Libya’s army, once a small royal 
bodyguard of only 90 men, has 
been built into a modern defence 
force some 5,000 strong. 

By Our 


President Nasser has told 
fellow-Arabs, whom he claims to 
be leading in a struggle against 
“imperialism,” that the bases 
endanger them. In fact they have 
helped to keep the peace in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

The Libyan bases were set up 
under agreements reached when 
Britain began to withdraw from 
the Suez Canal base ten years 
ago. They are: EL ADEM, 
Cyrenaica 
(Libya’s 
e.a s t e r n 
province). 

Britain leases 
an RAF air¬ 
field here. 

There are 
also army 
units around 
Tripoli and 
Benghazi. The 
lease runs 
until 1973. 

WHEELUS FIELD (near 
Tripoli, capital of the western 
province of Tripolitania). This 
base is leased by the Americans, 
and is the largest US military 
airfield outside American territory. 



Special Correspondent 


President Nasser 


Again, but for the victories of 
the British 8th Army in the early 
’forties ( Libya might today still be 
an Italian colony. 

The Italians occupied Libya as 
early as 1911. 

The man who is now King of 
Libya, 75-year-old Idris el 

Senussi, was driven into exile by 
Mussolini, the Fascist dictator of 
Italy. For 21 years he lived in 
poverty in Egypt. 

Then the Desert Rats drove the 
Fascists and their German allies 
out of North Africa. 

Idris—leader of the Senussi, a 
Moslem sect believing in the 

simple life—never forgot his 

British friends. Thanks to him 

Britain secured her base at a 


critical time for her. But the 
result is that pro-Nasser Arabs 
now threaten King Idris’s life. 

Nobody believes this gentle 
pro-Western monarch wants to get 
rid of the British. But oil has 
been discovered at Zelten, 200 
miles south of Benghazi, by a US 
firm which sank £20,000,000 into 
the search for jt. Libya's new¬ 
found wealth attracts the attention 
of jealous Arab rivals who have 
no oil. 

If Britain has to get out before 
her treaty expires, she will have 
trouble defending her trade routes 
to the East. 

Already she 
is being urged 
by pro-Greek 
nationalists to 
evacuate her 
bases at 
Akrotiri and 
Episkopi, in 
CYPRUS. 

Arab 
nationalists 
are telling her 
to get out of 
her vital Red Sea base of ADEN. 

And under Kenya’s inde¬ 
pendence agreement, she will 
have no military rights in her 
KAHAWA base near Nairobi 
after this year. 



King Idris el Senussi 



However, there are signs that 
some of the smaller nations 
concerned are coming to realise 
that it might be better to have 
the friendly British near at hand, 
as an insurance against a take-over 
by some less friendly Power. In 
other words, they are wondering 
whether it would be wise to 
“sack the policemen.” 


DO YOU KNOW? 

How big is Libya? What 
is its population? 

How did the country get 
its name? 

How long has Libya been 
an independent State ? 

Answers on page 12 . 


These bases in Libya 
have helped to keep the 
peace in the Eastern 
Mediterranean 


CANADIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 




Streets and buildings in modern Johannesburg 


THANK YOU, CN 

Dear Sir,—Thank you very 
much for publishing my letter 
(issue dated 14th March). I never 
dreamed that I would get so many 
answers! So far I have received 
153 and I am still getting five or 
six a day. 

I have given many away to 
friends at school, but I still have 
many left over. As it is impossible 
to answer them all, please print 
this letter so that the readers who 
have written to me will not get 
the impression that I have not 
bothered to write to them. 

Eleanor Brondum, Copenhagen. 


MAGAZINES, 
PLEASE! 

Dear Sir,—My hobby is collect¬ 
ing church parish magazines, and 
it would be greatly appreciated if 
readers could send me their parish 
magazines. 

I have some 60 magazines, 
since I started collecting last June, 
and before I go away to college to 
train to -be a priest I would like 
to see this doubled, or more. 

Richard Lindsay (17), 6 

Gloucester Court, Laigney, 
Eastbourne. 


Dear Sir,—Recently a Canadian 
family came to South Africa to 
see what it was like living in a 
“primitive country.” It was a 
great surprise to them to step out 
of the jet airliner on to the runway 
of a modern airport. 

They were further surprised to 
find a luxury bus waiting to trans¬ 
port them from the airport to 
Johannesburg. They had expected 
a horse-and-cart, sand tracks, and 
lions, leopards, etc., to be wander¬ 
ing around 1 

And when they reached 
Johannesburg, they were astounded 
to see a city as modem as New 
York. 

Gwynnetb Drummond, Kensing¬ 
ton, Johannesburg. 

THE BEATLES . . . 

Dear Sir,—I would be interested 
to know other CN readers’ 
opinions on whether it was right 
or not that the Beatles should have 
been barred from going to Israel. 

Neville H. Hazelwood, Barnsley. 

. . . AND THE 
BUTTERFLIES 

Dear Sir,—The Beatles might 
not know that there is another 
family of insects on the go here. 
They call themselves The Butter¬ 
flies. 

Leigh Leslie (11), Sandringham, 
Victoria, Australia. 


Are you making 
Hie most ol 
Spring ? 



Lighter nights, sunny 
weekends—more hours 
for play and leisure— 
how better to enjoy 
this time than cycling? 
Make the mostofitwith 
a Royal Enfield bicycle. 



Name........... 

Address. 

.CN844 

THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO LTD REDDITCH W0RCS 
Tel: 4222 
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BRIEFLY . . . 


WELL, FANCY MEETING YOU! 


THE GREAT 
UNCONQUERED 

The Nepal Government has 
decided that a( least one of 
the mighty Himalayan peaks i 
shall remain unclimbed. It 
is the Macha Puchare (22,985 
feet). 

The mountain, whose name 
means “Fish Tail,” was 
almost conquered in 1947, 
when a British expedition got 
to within 100 feet of the 
. summit. 

AIRPORT IN THE 
DESERT 

A great airport is being built 
in the desert outside the city of 
Baghdad, capital of Iraq. When 
ready (in 1966), it will be one of 
the finest in the Middle East. 

Because the high temperatures 
in the region can lower the 
performance of even the latest jet 
aircraft, runways are being made 
longer than usual. The main one 
will stretch for two miles. 

Costing something like 
£12,000,000, the airport will mark 
another step in Iraq’s determina¬ 
tion to become a modern nation. 



Five members of a Uganda 
Scout troop, the 4th Busoga, met 
this elephant while making a four- 
day ascent of Mount Elgon. He 
held them at bay for over an 
hour and the Scouts spent most of 
the time in the trees! 

But one managed to stay on the 
ground long enough to take the 
picture. 

The ascent of the mountain was 
an all-races affair—two European 
Scouts, (wo Asian,- and their 
African Scoutmaster. All live wear 
Jinja, the source of the River Nile. 

Mount Elgon (14,178 feet), on 
the borders of Uganda and Kenya, 
is one of the largest extinct 
volcanoes in the world. 


ugh— 

but this is the bull elephant 
-that kept the scouts up 
the trees! 


MAIL COACH 

The stage-coach, carrying bags 
of mail, will return to the scene 
in Germany next month. From 
May until October, one coach 
will travel daily the five miles 
between Bad Bocklet and Bad 
Kissingen. 

The stage-coach is a tourist 
attraction—but it will carry mail. 


Just arrived on the bookstalls ! 

SCHOOLGIRLS 

PICTURE LIBRARY 

Ijttol* for these t/reut new stories — 

"SCHOOL 
UNDER 
CANVAS" 

No. 259 

Shenstone School Camp sounds 
a wonderful place to Fourth 
Form friends Shelley and Wyn. 
They look forward to lessons in 
tents, campfire cooking, and 
fun and sun . . . but find 
adventure as well! 

if SO 

No. 256 “SLAVE GIRL QUEEN” 

No. 257 “SAL AND CO. GO SLEUTHING” 
No. 258 “CRACKSHOT KATIE” 

Ihilif I?- eueh for hours of pleasure 


OPERATION DEEP FREEZE 

The United States has been carrying out a research 
programme in the Antarctic. Known as “ Operation Deep 
Freeze,” it has revealed many secrets of the Great White 
South. 

It has been found that beneath 
the snow and ice of Antarctica 
there is a land of towering moun¬ 
tains, and deep valleys. The con¬ 
tinent itself is nearly as big as the 
USA and Europe combined. 

' The area is rich in . minerals. 

Deep beneath the ice crust lie vast 
deposits of coal and petrified wood. 

These prove that Antarctica was 
once a tropical region. In addi¬ 
tion to the coal, there arc at least 
200 other kinds of mineral. 



The “springtail” 

There arc no polar bears or 
land animals, but the sea animals 
—whales and seals—arc the biggest 
of their species in the world. The 
few birds include penguins, 
which can walk in a perfectly 
straight line for hundreds of miles. 
This remarkable feat is the subject 
of study by one scientist. Another 
creature of which little is at 
present known is an insect called 
a “springtail.” 

Perhaps the job calling for the 
greatest nerve is that of dropping 
through holes sawn in ice eight 
feet thick. This is what frogmen 
have to do to study the living 
habits of seals! 

MEDICINE SAVES 
THE STAGS 

The antlers of Siberian stags 
were once trophies prized by the 
hunter—now they are wanted by 
the physician. 

According to Wildlife News, the 
antlers are ground into powder 
and used in medicine. This has 
perhaps saved the animals from 
extinction, for now the Russian 
Government farms both stags and 
reindeer, and the herds are steadily 
growing. The antlers are collected 
and ground down as they are shed 
J each vear. 


BACK ON 
CAPTAIN COOK’S 
ISLAND 

A party from the ice patrol 
ship, HMS Protector, has made a 
helicopter landing on Cook 
Island. This is the first recorded 
landing on the island since 
Captain Cook discovered it tin 
1775. 

Cook Island is one of the South 
Sandwich group, which is being 
surveyed by a British Antarctic 
expedition. 

The helicopter also made 
another landing in the group— 
bn Freezland Rock, which • rises 
almost sheer from the sea to a 
height of 1,000 feet. 



Bath Time 

The theme of the main 
exhibition at the Bath Festival in 
June will be baths dating from 
1,700 BC to the present day. 

The United. Nations Children’s 
Fund ( Unicef) is to hold a song 
festival in Stockholm, capital oj 
Sweden, on 25 th April. 

Britain is to build a new 
Embassy in Brasilia, capital of 
Brazil. Work is to begin in 1966. 

Big Spending 

Ghanais to spend £ 1,016,000,000 
in the next seven years on agricul¬ 
tural and industrial schemes. 

The Skandinaviskn Banken, 
one of Sweden’s leading banks, 
has just celebrated its centenary. 
It was founded at Gothenburg on 
1st April, 1864. 

The Vickers-Armstrong Hover¬ 
craft will give demonstrations on 
the River Rhine during British 
Week in Dusseldorf from 241)1-3 isf 
May._ 

Biggest Diocese 

The biggest Anglican diocese 
in the world, at Geraldton. 
Australia, now has a cathedral. 
The diocese covers all the 
northern area of Western 
Australia : 666,000 square miles. 

The Boat Afloat Show, ait 
exhibition of small craft, will be 
held at Little Venice , Paddington, 
London , from 22 ud April to yd 
May. 

Singing Its Praises 

To attract more visitors to 
Scotland’s proudest river. The 
Song of the Clyde will be heard 
in Moscow, Belgrade, Prague, 
Tokyo, and nearly 70 other of the 
world’s great cities. 


Crossword puzzle 

ACROSS : 1 Answer. 
5 Capital of Ghana. 
8 Slow-moving mass of 
ice. 9 Prick sharply, 

10 To observe. 

11 Kitchen sideboard. 
13 Its capital is 
Katmandu. 14 White 
glow around the Sun. 
17 External layer. 18 
To send back. 19 
Small bird with forked 
tail. 23 Annoy. 24 
Unusual artistic object. 
25 Pacify.. 26 Pitchers. 
27 World's highest 
mountain. DOWN : 1 
Stiff. 2 Superfluous. 

3 Leaves out. 4 German painter. 5 Lack.; 6 Lame person* 
7 Sharp-cornered. 12 Period. 14 Primitive British boat. 15 Sorrow¬ 
ful repentance. 16 Ideas. 17 Pledge. 19 Broad, flat fish. 20 Fruit. 
21 Depart. 22 Corn.. 

/fmu er on page 12 
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Meet THE MANFRED 
MANN Group—all 1, 2,3, 4, 
5 of whom are basically 
‘Big Beat’ breakaways. 


s 


THE 5, 4, 3, 2, I men of 
1 THE MANFRED 
MANN Group are out to 
unseat the all-powerful beat 
with their own version of 
rhythm and blues. These 
confusingly, collectively - 
named five individuals hit 
the Charts at No. 26 with 
their third record — a 
signature tune for the TV 
series Ready Steady Go! 
The 5, 4, 3, 2, I countdown, 
(a collective composition of 
three Manfreds) was exactly 
the right sound, and crept 
way up to the Top Ten. 

The five Manfreds are 
singularly individual despite 
their collectively distinctive 
group name, which happens 
to be the real name of the 
hairiest — Manfred Mann. 
The others are Paul Jones, 
Tom McGuinness, Mike 
Vickers and Mike Hugg. 
The name was not chosen 
because Manfred was a 
founder - leader. There is 
no leader. The boys work as 
a team. In fact, the name 
was chosen because it 
sounded commercial — the 
kind of name people would 
remember. 

Their collective ambitions 
—among others—are : to 
contribute something of 
lasting value to music, and 
to own EMI Records Ltd.! 




PETRA’S 

POSTAL 

PROBLEM 


¥'M Petra, and, although Pm only a mongrel, Pm quite a 
celebrity on the BBC. Maybe you saw the programme, 


BLUE PETER ? If so, you’re 

You may also have been watch¬ 
ing the day the announcer 
invited viewers to write in for my 
photograph? That’s when . my 


UjlllllllllllllltllllSISTERSiiiiniiiitiiiinilig 



i=iiiiiiiriiiiiiiiii]itiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiirmiuiiiiiiitiTn 


sure to recognise me. 

troubles started. You see, sacks 
of fan-mail arrive d— 60,000 
requests for my picture! 

Fab! Of course it is, but 
frightening, too, because I’m 
worried about how to cope with 
all the letters. I haven't got a 
secretary, and I'm not much of 
a pen-pusher anyway. 

However, I’m doggedly deter¬ 
mined not to disappoint any of 
you. Licking the envelopes and 
stamps isn’t a problem—with a 
large bow! of water beside me. 
My biggest headache is to get the 
photographs inside the envelopes 
without getting them too dog¬ 
eared in the process! 



FEMININE 

FARMERS 

O’ a 150-acre farm at Derring- 
ton, Staffordshire, 17-year-old 
Pctrc Minshull heads an all¬ 
woman team in a man’s world. 
Her mother keeps the books while 
Patricia Jordon, another 17-year- 
old, is farm Iabourcr-in-chicf. 

Since her father died, Pctrc has 
built up a stock of 90 dairy cattle. 
Not afraid of hard work, she’s up 
at dawn and doesn't finish until 
dusk. 

The young men who work on 
the land nearby say Petre is the 
prettiest farmer they've ever seen. 

AT LAST! 

JTour times 10-year-old Jackie 
Swinyard of Hornsey has had 
the same birthday wish—to meet 
Tommy Steele. 

At six, Jackie was to have seen 
him at a football match. The 
game was cancelled. At eight she 
waited to see him at a Stars’ Ball, 
but Tommy was unable to go. At 
nine she went to see his show. 
Tommy-'was too ill to appear. 

Now, at ten, her wish has come 
true. She met Tommy in his 
dressing-room at the Cambridge 
Theatre where he’s appearing in 
“Half A Sixpence.” 


JANE STUDIED THE CHIMPS 


pOR three and a half years, Jane Goodall, a British biologist, 
x studied the lives and habits of chimpanzees in the jungle 
in the Gombe Stream Reserve by Lake Tanganyika. During 
that time she made many surprising discoveries. 



Jane Goodall with a baby 
chimpanzee 


At first the chimpanzees were 
rather shy of her, but finally she 
became friendly with about 40 of 
them. 

She discovered that they have 
their own language, consisting of 
sounds and gestures, and that they 
fashion crude tools to eat with, 
and to help them search for food. 

■ Twigs and branches were used 
to unearth termites, and leaves 
were fashioned into rough cups 
and sponges, for drinking.' 

Previously it had been thought 
that chimpanzees lived on plants 
and insects, but they do in fact 
dine off rabbit, bush pig, and a 
South African antelope called 
bushbuck—which is an extra 
reason for thinking that chimpan¬ 
zees resemble human beings more 
than is commonly supposed! 


JUDITH THE WATER-BABE 


JSjwiMMiNa is one sport where 
you’ve got to start young if 
you hope to become a champion, 
and eight-year-old Judith Guess of 
Streatham, London, is a perfect 
example of this. 

Six months ago, this tiny 
schoolgirl could not swim a 
stroke. She joined South London 
Swimming Club—and in a recent 
gala won a 100 yards freestyle 
event, finishing 20 seconds ahead 


of the next girl. And she was 
competing with girls two years 
older than herself! 

Judith’s keenness has helped her 
rapid rise, and she now seems 
likely to develop into a star. 
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HOW WE RUN 
OUR COUNTRY 


ELECTIONS SINCE 1945 




THIS week, lo conclude our election series, we will have a 
* look at the results of the General Elections in this 
country since that of 1945. 

The year 1945 has been chosen their , number of seats and the 
for two reasons: (1) it was the first Labour Party have lost some of 
election after the last war; (2) it theirs. The Labour Party still 
was the first election in which the had a majority in 1950, but the 
Labour Party had a majority over Conservatives won the three 
all the other parties put together, elections since then with steadily 
But at each election since 1945 increasing majorities, 
the Conservatives have increased Why has this happened? 


Huge crowds waiting for election results in Trafalgar Square 


Well, before the 1945 election, 
the Labour Party promised a 
massive programme of social 
reform, including the setting up of 
a National Health Service, the 
nationalisation (taking over by the 
Government) of the coal mines, 
and so on. Before the war many 
people had been poor and many 
out of work, and so in 1945 they 
voted for the Labour Party 
because they thought they would 
get a better life. 

Big Dispute 

By 1950 this great programme 
had been completed and more 
people voted Conservative. The 
Labour majority fell, but they 
formed another Government. 

Then followed a big dispute 
about the nationalisation of the 
Iron and Steel Industry and in 
1951 the Labour Prime Minister, 
Mr. (now Lord) Attlee, thought it 
best to get the people to decide 
whether they wanted Labour to 
continue. The Conservatives won 
this election. As people got more 
prosperous, so they tended to 
keep the same Government, and 
in the elections of 1955 and 1959 
the Conservatives increased their 
majorities. __ 

Next THE STATE OPENING 

Week: OF PARLIAMENT 


TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 



THE WONDERFUL CHAMELEON 



very sticky. This tongue can be 
shot out to a distance of several 
inches and it is rare for this 
weapon to miss ' its mark. The 
insect is then drawn back with the 
tongue and the small sharp teeth 
crunches it up with relish. 

• The feet of these reptiles are 
also interesting. They are divided 
into two parts, at the end of which 
are the toes and claws; by means 


greenish, for they are tree-living 
creatures and therefore obtain 
some benefit from matching their 
background. They can change 
this to a dirty white, or nearly 
black, in. addition to shades of 
brown or even brick red. 

Though this changing of colour 
is of value to them both in hiding 
them from enemies and enabling 
them to be concealed from their 
prey, such things as temperature 
and fright can cause an alteration 
in hue. 

• Chameleons have other remark¬ 
able adaptations for the life they 
lead. Their eyes, for example, are 
;>et irf what look like cone-shaped 


Maxwell Knight 


THE chameleons—those lizards with the ability to change 

* colour—often figure in letters I receive from our readers, 
most of whom seem to want to keep one. To be frank, they 
are not really very suitable as pets and do not usually live long 
when kept hy novices. 

However, this should not affect turrets in which the eye itself is 
your interest in these fascinating just visible at the top. Unlike 
lizards, for they probably have other animals they can move these 
more striking features than any eyes and their special structures 
other reptile. independently. This not only 

. While it is true that they can 
“change colour,” they cannot 
assume so many shades as is 
popularly supposed. In most 
species the normal colour is 


The chameleon has remarkable eyes 
and feet—and a very useful tail 


allows the chameleon to spot 
moths, beetles, crickets, and other 
insects, but also permits one eye 
to be looking at. a prospective 
meal while the other can warn of 
approaching danger. 

Chameleons are very slow- 
moving; but this does not handi¬ 
cap them in capturing food, for 
they have long tongues with a 
kind of pad at the tip which is 


of these they can grasp any kind 
of twig or branch at almost any 
angle. . . 

The tail, too, is a further aid, 
for it is what is called prehensile— 
it can be curled round a branch 
and serve most efficiently as a 
fifth limb. 





The Cfir/dren’s . 





<Vt, l,», ll! I ..jN <r 
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A, wet! . 
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A rare edition of Shakespeare’s plays, dated 1663. Host 
of this edition was lost in the Great Fire of London (1666) 



In this pretty cottage lived Anne Hathaway, Shakespeare’s 
future wife 




The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford, is 
Wonderful performances of 
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STRATFORD 
HONOURS 
HER MOST 
FAMOUS SON 


T he picturesque old Warwickshire 
town of Stratford-upon-Avon has 
a proud claim to fame : it is the birth¬ 
place of William Shakespeare. 

Vitratford is a “ Mecca ” for tourists, 
both English and foreign, even in 
ordinary years. But 1964 is the quater- 
centenary (400th anniversary) of 
Sfiakespeare’s birth, and therefore a 
very special year. 

Thousands of visitors are expected. 
Some of them will come on day trips, 
and others will stay longer. Some 
will be lucky enough to attend one 
of the special performances in the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, while 
others will be content just to see the 
sights—and perhaps take a souvenir 

of their visit home with them. 

* 


Left:The Gram- a* 
mar School f 
Shakespeare' 
attended. 


Right: These 
initials are 
thought to be 
Shakespeare’s 




Shakespeare was 
born in this fine 
old Tudor house 


Pictured left 
is Mr. Levi Fox, 
who is super- 
vising the 
celebrations. 

Right: 

Mr. Fox with 
Mr. Laurence 
Williams, 
architect of 
the new 
Shakespeare 
Centre (seen in 
background) 



; beautifully situated on the banks of the peaceful Avon. 
Shakespeare’s plays are given here 




Above : A Stratford bank honours Shake¬ 
speare. Below : A teashop named after the 
playwright’s daughter. Right : Souvenirs 
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FICTION 


FACT 

How two boys built their own 
canoe in the school workshop, 
shipped it across the Channel to 
Le Havre and then made their way 
by river and canal down through 





A WILD horse and a wild young 
Red Indian boy are the 
central figures in CHECOBA, by 
Joseph E. Chipperfietd (Hutchin¬ 
son, 15s.). The scene is Texas and 
the Mexican border country along 
the Rio Grande.. And Checoba, 


the Allabone boys at their 
mother’s cottage in Derbyshire. 
But their quiet life changes when 
a handful of pebbles falls out of 
the pocket of an old moth-eaten 
jacket. I won’t give the game 
away, but you'll enjoy visiting 
that cottage. 


3 3 3 

The rough stuff of the Middle 
Ages makes a good setting for 
a story if it’s told convincingly. 
And that is what Marion Camp¬ 
bell, a Scot who knows her sub¬ 
ject, does so well in THE 
SQUIRE OF VAL (Dent, 13s. 6d.). 


the black stallion which rounds up 
the herds of wild horses and rules 
them, fighting off all rivals, takes 
the reader to a life and a land 
wholly strange and wholly exciting. 

There is a map of the territory 
and some strongly-drawn pictures. 

3 3 3 

TT.ver been on a pony trek? 

Well, now is your chance to 
read all about one- before you 
make up your mind. But this 
book is not quite the usual sort 
of thing. In fact THE MYSTERY 
TREK, by Primrose Cumming 
(Dent, 13s. 6d.), is quite an adven¬ 
ture with a lot of amusing 

incidents, some concerned with 
two legs and some with four. 

g] g] g] 

Jn THE RIDDLE OF THE 
ALLABONES (Cape, 15s.), 
Barbara Tutton's latest mystery 
story, we spend a few days with 


ilS 

I* you’ve a taste for the Scots 
and like the wild moors, far 
from towns, described as only one 
who knows them can do it, then 
you will get absorbed in Margaret 
MacAlpine’s THE BLACK GULL 
OF CORRIE LOCH AN (Faber, 
15s.). This is frankly a present- 
day fairy-tale, but it is told in a 
matter-of-fact way which goes 
well with the life of a Highland 
shepherd, his wife and two 
children, among the tarns and 
glens. 

3 3 3 

Talking of fairy-tales, I've found 
one this month which is a real 
treasure. It comes from the India 
of long ago and was written down 
in the middle of last century by 
an Englishman for the delight of 
his family, though it wasn’t 
published till long afterwards. It’s 
THE BIRD TALISMAN, by 
H. A. Wedgwood (Faber, 15s.), 
and it’s beautifully illustrated in 
colour and black-and-white by 
the author’s great-niece. Principal 
characters are a young Indian 
princess and her girlfriend in 
misfortune and the birds which 
she finds a special way to 
command. 


A REALLY exciting story .by 
Audrey Furness, THE 
FORBIDDEN CAVE (Macdonald, 
12s. 6d.), is all about the four 
children of a family who “adopt ” 
a runaway boy, smuggle him off 
to Cornwall, and there become 
involved in a series of adventures 
which lead them to the forbidden 
cave ... 

And it’s often easier to get into 
a cave than to get out again—• 
especially when it’s guarded by a 
big man with a big knife and big 
Wellington hoots! 


France to the Mediterranean, is 
told by Gabriel Seal in ADVEN¬ 
TURING THROUGH FRANCE 
(Macmillan, 16s.), This is real- 
life adventure and the author has 
done it all himself, so he knows 
all about it. And what a way to 
see a foreign country! 


3 3 3 


\ most entertaining work is 
FUN WITH ROPES AND 
SPARS (C. Arthur Pearson, 
10s. 6d.). Full of drawings, often 
amusing ones, and descriptions of 
building rafts, coracles, ladder 
bridges, land yachts and other 
enthralling constructions. It's 
written with a light but sure hand 
by John Thurman, the Camp 
Chief at Gilwell Park, and is 
officially approved by the Boy 
Scouts Association. 


3 3 3 


Telstar and the use of elec¬ 
tronics in music and astronomy 
are featured in YOUR BOOK OF 
ELECTRONICS, by T. L. Squires 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.). 


3 3 3 


T'HE most attractive 
colour pictures 
of cars I have ever 
seen fill the rich pages 
of THE LONGACRE 
BOOK OF CARS 
(Odhams, 15s.). This 
book gives a quick 
and practical history 
of the car from the 
very beginning and 
covers also the fascin¬ 
ating side develop¬ 
ments of steam and 
electric cars. A.L 



CHANGING THE WEATHER 


^ AN science change the 
weather ? We shall know 
one day, for scientists in about 
20 countries are now busy 
finding out whether hot 
continents can have more rain; 
and if damp places—like 
Britain—can enjoy a larger 
share of sunshine. 

They want to prevent flood 
disasters but also to bring rain to 
dry, parched lands, turning them 
into rich, fertile areas. They want 
to blow away fogs, stop hail¬ 
storms, cut out lightning and put 
an end to hurricanes, typhoons, 
cyclones and thunderstorms. 

Success could prevent an 
enormous loss of life each year 
through starvation, caused by 
drought, and enable farms to grow 
more food for the ever increasing 
population of the world. 


America is spending the equiva¬ 
lent of about £2,000,000 each year 
on this work. Research is going 
on at her universities and at the 
National Centre for Atmospheric 
Sciences at Boulder, Colorado. 

Scientists are studying the habits 
of storms; the movement of air; 
how water turns into vapour and 
falls as rain, and all sorts of other 
weather mysteries. 

After four years of this work, 
the scientists have had many ideas 
for changing the weather. They 
are spraying the surfaces of lakes 
and oceans to lessen the rise of 
vapour to form rain clouds. And 
they have found that sound waves 
can jostle the tiny droplets in 
vapour clouds, so that they collide 
and form raindrops. 

This cloud of ice-fog was 
produced by throwing a can of 
water into atmosphere at 
minus 45 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Other experts are seeing whether 
clouds can be controlled by 
electric charges fired at them from 
the ground; and whether the 
climate of entire continents can be 
altered by putting a blanket of 
artificial clouds between the land 
and the sun. 

The results of these.experiments 
as yet remain to be seen, and at 
present only one method of alter¬ 
ing the weather is in regular use. 
This is “seeding" clouds with dry 
ice and chemicals from aeroplanes, 
balloons, rockets—-and soon, per¬ 
haps, from space vehicles. 
“Seeding" was first tried by an 
American in 1946 and, in 
favourable conditions, it can make 
small amounts of ice or snow. 

Weather control is still a grow¬ 
ing infant. It presents problems 
that are no bigger than those 
already solved in ' space and 
medicine. 


The Children's Newspaper, thh Apr if, t96 - 1 



CHESS 

CLUB 


f ONGRATULATIONS 
* R. D. Keene, nf n " 


to 

of Dulwich 
College, on winning the London 
Junior Championship. 


T. C. Fox of River Mead 
School, Kingston, won the Inter¬ 
mediate Section; T. Robbins, of 
Battersea Grammar School, the 
Junior Section; and C. Sass the 
Preliminary Section. 

Dulwich College has again won 
the Postal Chess League's Junior 
Section. 


T«is year's entry to the Plymouth 
Junior Congress was a record, 
and the President of the Plymouth 
Chess Club was amazed at the age 
of some of the competitors—he 
remarked that next year the 
players might arrive in prams! 
Robert Pearce, of Plymouth 
Public Secondary School, retained 
the Devon Junior Championship. 
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This week we have a problem 
for the more advanced player. 
White moves and mates Black in 

five moves. Answer on page 12 

T. Marsden 


BOOKS FOR 


LIVELY 


MINDS 


THE FIRST BOOK OF JAPAN 

Helen Mears offers a grace¬ 
ful, honest account of Japan’s 
industries, geography, history, 
religion and many other aspects. 
Illustrated. ‘First Book’ series. 

tlOs. (id. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF GLASS 

Sam and Beryl Epstein offer a 
written and pictorial history of 
glass and describe the many 
forms in which it serves us 
today. ‘First Book’ series. 

10s. (id. 


ONCE ON A TIME 

By A. A. MILNE, author of 
‘ Winnie the Pooh *. A fascinat¬ 
ing fairy tale for young and 
old makes a welcome return. 
Delightfully illustrated. 16s. 


KAYE ' WARD 


200 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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When the Trojans were on the point of victory, the Goddess Juno caused her husband's 
attention to be diverted by the God of Sleep. Left without Jove to champion their cause, 
the Trojans were soon routed and in retreat, flieir hero. Hector , nm wounded by the 
Greek warriors Ajax and his brother, and had to be carried off the field to rest. 



Part 16 



I. Just as the Greeks 
were about to recover 
more lost territory, the 
God Jove awoke, real¬ 
ised his wife’s deception, 
and reproached her bit¬ 
terly. The Mighty Father 
of the Gods then sent for 
the messenger, Iris. Her 
instructions were to 
order Neptune to aban¬ 
don his support of the 
Greeks. Although full of 
rage and scorn when he- 
heard Jove's commands, 
Neptune had no alter, 
native but to obey, 
Furious, he plunged into 
the’sea and dived to his 
realm under the waves.," 



3. To maintain his watch over 
Hector, Apollo protectively stayed at 
his side—as invisible as he was 
invincible. When the Greeks saw 
Hector had returned to the fight 
(apparently none the worse for his 
wounds) they were afraid. Apollo 
preceded the Trojan hero. Hector, 
enabling him to fight with such fury 
that the Greek ranks broke. It 
seemed impossible to them that 
Hector could have recovered 
from the death blows of Ajax. 




5. Seeing the Greek ranks under Agamemnon’s leadership 
virtually defeated, the warrior Patrodus sought aid 
from Achilles, who had sworn never to fight under 
Agamemnon until he had avenged a personal insult. 
Patrodus felt the fate of the Greek army should far out¬ 
weigh personal pride, and he hoped to convince Achilles 
that this was so. 


6 . Helped by the unseen 
Apollo, Hector incited his 
men to press home their 
advantage. Victory was 
almost theirs I The Greeks 
were vanquished ! The 
Greek warrior, Ajax, fought 
on like a tiger when he saw 
the Trojans about to attack 
the ships. His was a des¬ 
perate fight against over¬ 
whelming odds. 
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Just ask for my discount approvals enclosing 3 d. postage. 
{Please tell your parents you are zoriting.) 

B. R. M. SINGLETON, (C.N. 10), 

97 Heath Lane, Ipswich, Suffolk 



8° NEW MINT COLONIALS FREE! 


From GAMBIA, N. 
RHODESIA, NYASA- 
LAND and ST. KITTS 
all in wonderful 
colour. The Nthn. 
Rhodesia are the 
first issued by the 
country since gain¬ 
ing independence, 
so you must have 
these—you can— 
FREE—with the six 
others Illustrated. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail ! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper ’’ stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 
MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TOD A Yfor full details and trial box (applicants under 21 
parents' consent please ) to ;— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 



FREE 

DO YOU KNOW that 
GIBRALTAR was once 
occupied by the 
'MOORS, and that a 
Moorish Castle still 
stands on the ROCK? 

That this is shown on 
one of the stamps, as 
illustrated ? And that 
we will send to YOU, 

ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the set shown here ? 
just ask to see our 
SUPERIOR DIS¬ 
COUNT APPROVALS, enclosing 3d. stamp for postage, (Overseas 5s. Od. Deposit)—and 
Pttast tell your parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON, (Dept 99) MELFORD, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


WORLD 
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POPULAR PHILATELIC BUREAU 


'J'HE Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Ray Mawby, MP, 
has been giving some facts and figures about the GPO 
Philatelic Bureau. This was opened a year ago to supply 
collectors with current British postage stamps and to provide 
a first day cover service for new issues. 


In the first ten months of its 
existence, the Philatelic Bureau 
sold stamps valued at £80,000. 
About one-third of the orders 
received by the Bureau have come 
from overseas. 

Full particulars of the services 
offered by the Bureau can be 
obtained by writing to: Philatelic 
Bureau, GPO Headquarters, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.I. 

The Assistant Postmaster- 
General has also given details of 
the two pictorial air-letter sheets, 
or aerogrammes, which will be 
placed on sale at the same time as 
the five Shakespeare commemora¬ 
tive stamps, on 23rd April. 

Both have a portrait of 
Shakespeare on the front and a 
large picture on the back. 

J\)R the designs of this year’s 
children’s charity stamps, the 
West German Post Office has 
chosen fishes in their natural 



by C. W. Hill 


colours. On the 15 plus 5 pfennigs 
value, shown in the previous 
column, is the perch. 

Another unusual series has just 
been issued in Hungary. It 
comprises eight stamps showing 



different patterns of Hungarian 
lace. 

These beautiful stamps—the 30- 
filler value is pictured here—have 
been designed by a young 
Hungarian artist, Eva Zombory, 
who once studied to be a doctor. 
The sketches in her biology and 
physiology notebooks were so 
well drawn, however, that her 
Professor suggested that she 
should become an artist instead 
of a doctor. 


JJurclars in Blackpool had 
better beware next month! 
The popular Lancashire holiday 



resort has been chosen as the 
meeting-place, from 25th to 29th 
May, of the fourth congress of the 
International Police Association. 
Pictured here is the special post¬ 
mark which will be used on all 
mail posted at the congress. It 
shows a policeman's helmet above 
hands clasped in friendship—and, 
of course, the famous Blackpool 
Tower. 

Souvenir envelopes, price 6d. 
each, are also being prepared by 
the Association’s Philatelic Group. 


The last 
picture this 
week is of a 
new flower 
stamp from 
the West 
African 
republic 
of Togo. 
Featured on 
it is the 
hibiscus. 



CDCC Any one of the CDCC 
F KEX following Gifts ■ flCC 

U> 1961 GREAT BRITAIN EUROPA SET 
OF THREE VALUES CAT. 3/6. 

(2) 1962 NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
YEAR SET OF 3 VALUES CAT. 2/6. 

(3) THREE HIGH VALUES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN Q. ELIZ. SET CAT. 6/3. 

To all who' ask to see my Great Britain, 
Colonial, or Foreign Approvals. Please 
stale which gift and which .Approvals 
required. 3d. stamp for postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

Apply: 

J. B. STAMP SERVICE 

21 CADOGAN GARDENS, CHURCH END, 
FINCHLEY. LONDON. N.3 


■■■%■■■■■ 100 different stamps, 
gp §sr hk | pocket of super hinges 
| ■UmBb ■ AND Magnifying Glass 

Just request id. upwards Br. Colonial 
or Foreign Approvals and enclose 4]d. 
lor postage. Please tell your parents . 

C. T. BUSH (CN47), 53 Newlyn Way, 
Parkfitone, Poole, Dorset 



BEETLE STAMPS^ 


They had to come, 20 genuine large 
pictorial BEETLE Stamps (including 8 
Fab Triangulars!). Depict beetles, bugs 
and things that bite in the night! Just 
ask for New Approvals, tell your parents 
and enclose 3d. for postage and you will 
receive your genuine Beetle Stamps —Free l 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 

Dept. ON?, Eastrington, Goofe, Yorks. 


A MILLION STAMPS FREE 

Yes, we are giving regularly all these 
stamps free I Have you had vour share? 
Write today for 4 200 ’ plus 2 from Russia 
—all absolutely free. Request Discount 
Approvals and enclose 5d. for return 
postage. Please tell vour parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (X) 

291 LONDON RD.. LEFTWfCH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


FREE!135 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

including Giant Bulgaria Space issue, 
an enormous CHINA STAMP + 9 other 
large pictorials. 

THESE ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
TO ALL STAMP COLLECTORS 
WHO SEND FOR OU R APPROVALS 



Please tell your parents. 


Just put your name and address on a piece of paper 
and send it with 6d. postage to : 

AVON STAMPS (De P t.ci9W) DISS, NORFOLK 


PICK A PUZZLE 
LOST AT THE ZOO 



The giraffe and elephant in this 
picture have wandered from their 
pens at the zoo, and are now lost. 
See if you can trace the routes 
each will have to take to get back 
home. 


i4i«ivc« to puzzles are on pane 12 


WORD CHANGING 
IN FOUR MOVES 

Can you reduce WHITHER to 
WIT in four moves, taking away 
one letter at a time, and rearrang¬ 
ing the remaining ones, yet always 
forming a complete word? 


WHERE DO THEY 
LIVE? 

The creatures and thei r homes 
have become jumbled. See if you 


can sort them out. 


Rabbit 

Lodge 

Badger 

Warren 

Beaver 

Eyrie 

Lion 

Sett 

Eagle 

Den 


ODD ONE OUT 

One of the names below is out of 
place among its companions. 
Which—and why ? 

Holbein, Monet, Pissarro, 
Milton, Van Gogh. 

SCOTTISH 

JUMBLE 

Rearrange the letters in the words 
below to spell some Scottish 
islands famous for their ponies. 

THEN LADS 

EAT, PLAY, OR 
WEAR? 

What would you do with each of 
the following — eat, play, or wear 
it? 

Samisen, Kepi, Rebeck, Shad 
Chili. Alb. 
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C N fiction 


During their master’s trip abroad, Luath, the young Labrador, 
Tao, the Siamese cat, and Bodger, the old bull terrier, had been 
‘ boarded ’ with a friend. But Luath had finally given way to the urge 
to make his way home. 

Since he couldn't leave his two companions behind, he now found 
himself leading them on the first stage of their homeward trek, 
blissfully unaware of what lay before them ... 


4. The Indian 
Camp 

S UDDENLY, there was a sound 
of a heavy body pushing 
through the undergrowth, 
accompanied by a sharp cracking 
of branches. On to the trail on 
all fours scampered a half-grown 
bear cub, round furry ears pricked 
and small deep-set eyes alight 
with curiosity in the sharp little 
face as he beheld the old dog. 

There was a grunting, snuffling 
sound in the bush behind the 
cub: his mother was investigating 
a rotten tree stump. The cub 
stood for a moment and then 
hesitantly advanced towards the 
rut where the terrier lay. He 
sniffed around, wrinkling his nose 
at the unfamiliar smell, then 
reached out a long curved black 
paw and tapped the white head. 

For a moment the mists of 
unconsciousness cleared, and the 
tired old dog opened his eyes, 
aware of danger. The cub sprang 
back in alarm and watched from 
a safe distance. Seeing that there 


FREE £1 


STAMP OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 

(Catalogued in/-) 



hiifrrft ft AAflr 41* A iMifrl 


Please send us a 3d. stamp for postage and 

ask to see our famous Pictorial Discount 
Approvals. This offer does not apply to 
readers who live outside the British Isles. 
i Please tell your parent a you arc apply inn.) 
THEWULFRUNASTAMPCO. (Dpt.CN20J 
6A, CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 


j Superb set of 10 beauti- 
F ful stamps of Buses, 

* Boats, Aeroplanes, etc., 

a really wonderful set of stamps. Com¬ 
pletely free to all who send a 3d. stamp 
for our unusual Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 

Philatelic International, 

5 Clifton Place, Falmouth, Cornwall 



was no further movement, he 
loped back and cuffed again with 
his paw, this time harder, and 
watched for a response. 

Only enough strength was left 
in the old dog for a valiant baring 
of his teeth. He snarled faintly 
with pain and hatred when his 
shoulder was raked by the wicked 
claws of the excited cub as he 
started to play with the long white 
tail, nibbling at the end like a 
child with a new toy.. Then there 
was no response at all. All 
conscious effort drained, the old 
dog no longer felt any pain or 
indignity. He lay as though 
asleep, his eyes veiled and un¬ 
seeing, his lip still curled in a 
snarl. 

A ROUND the bend in the trail 
came the cat, dragging a 
large dead partridge by the wing. 

The wing sprang back softly from 
his mouth as he gazed transfixed 
at the scene before him. 

In one split second a terrible 
transformation took place. His 
blue eyes glittered hugely and 
evilly in the black masked face, 
and every hair on the wheat- 
coloured body stood upright so 
that he appeared twice his real 
size. Even the chocolate-coloured 
tail puffed up as it switched from 
side to side. He crouched low to 
the ground, tensed and ready, and 
uttered a high, ear-splitting 
scream. 

As the startled cub turned, the 
cat sprang. He landed on the 
back of the dark, furred neck, 
clinging with his monkeylike hind 
legs while again and again he 
raked the cub with his terrible 
talons, hissing and spitting in 
murderous devilry. 

The cub screamed with pain, 
and the noise brought the huge 
black she-bear crashing through 
the bushes. She swiped at the 
clinging cat with a tremendous 
paw; but the cat was too quick 
for her and the unfortunate cub’s 
head received the full force of 
the blow, which sent him spinning 
across the track into the bushes. 
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I N a blind, frustrated rage, 
maddened by (be cries of her 
cub, the mother turned for some* * 
thing on which to vent her fury, 
and saw the still figure of the old 
dog. But even as she lumbered 
snarling towards him, the cat 
distracted her attention with a 
sudden leap to the side of the 
track. The bear halted, then 
reared up to full height for attack, 
red eyes glinting savagely, neck 
upstretched and head weaving 
from side to side in a menacing, 
snake-like way. 

The cat uttered another banshee 
scream and stepped forward with 
a stiff-legged, sideways movement, 
his squinting, terrible eyes fixed 
on his enormous adversary. Some¬ 
thing like fear or indecision crept 
into the bear's eyes as the cat 
advanced; she shuffled hack a step 
with lowered head. 

A sudden crackle of under¬ 
growth turned the huge animal 
into a statue, rigid with apprehen¬ 
sion—and when a great dog 
sprang out of the bush and stood 
by the old terrier, teeth bared and 
snarling, every hair on his russet 
back and ruff erect, she dropped 
to all fours, turned swiftly and 
(led, followed by her cub . . . 
The cat shrank back to normal 
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size. His eyes regained their usual 
cool, detached, look. He shook 
each paw distastefully in turn, 
glanced briefly at the limp, 
muddied bundle by his feet, blood 
oozing from four deep parallel 
gashes on the shoulder, then 
turned and sauntered slowly down 
the track towards his partridge. 

The young dog nosed his friend 
all over, his lips wrinkling at the 
rank, bear smell, then attempted 
to stanch the wounds with his 
rough tongue. He scratched fresh 
leaves over the bloodstained ones, 
then barked by the old dog’s 
head. But there was no response, 
and at last he lay down panting 
on the grass. His eyes were un¬ 
easy and watchful, the hairs still 
stood upright in a ridge on his 
back, and from time to time he 
whined in perplexity. 

He watched the cat drag a large 
grey bird almost up to the nose of 
the unconscious dog. Presently, 
the enticing smell of fresh food 
filtered through into the old dog’s 
senses. He opened one eye and 
gave an appreciative sniff. The 
effect was galvanizing: his 

muddied, half-chewed tail stirred 
and he raised his shoulders, then 
his forelegs, with a convulsive 
effort, like an old work horse 
getting up after a fall. 

He was a pitiful sight—the half 
of his body that had lain in the 
rut was black and soaking, while 
the other was streaked and stained 
with blood. He trembled violently 
and uncontrollably throughout the 
length of his body, but in the 
sunken depths of the . slanted 
black-currant eyes there was a 
faint gleam of interest—which 
increased as he pushed his nose 
into the still-warm bundle of soft 
grey feathers. 


big eyes and long hind legs like 
a miniature kangaroo. It was 
swallowed with a satisfying gulp, 
and soon the old dog slept. 

But the cat purring against his 
chest and the young dog curled 
at his back were wakeful and alert 
most of the remaining night. 
Neither moved from his side. 

T HE young dog spent most of 
the next day occupied with 
his ceaseless foraging for food. 
By evening he was desperate, but 
his luck turned when a rabbit. 


S O, in the late afternoon, they 
left the place which had been 
their home for three days and 

trotted slowly along the track. 
By the time the moon rose they 
had travelled several miles, and 
they had come to the edge of a 
small lake which the track skirted. 

A moose was standing in the 
water among the lily pads on the 
far shore, his great, antlered head 
and humped neck silhouetted 
clearly against the pale moon. 
He took no notice of the strange 
animals across the water but 
thrust his head again and again 
under the surface, raising it high 
in the air after each immersion, 
and arching his neck. 

Two or three water hens swam 
out from the reeds, a little cresied 
grebe popped up like a jack-in- 
the-box in the water beside them, 
and the spreading ripples of their 
wake caught the light of the moon. 
As the three sat, ears pricked, they 
watched the moose squelch slowly 
out of the muddy water, shake 
himself, and canter up the bank 
out of sight. 

The young dog turned his head 
suddenly, his nose twitching, for 
his keen scent had caught a distant 
whiff of wood smoke, and of some¬ 
thing else—something 
unidentifiable. 

Seconds later, the old dog 
caught the scent too, and started 
to his feet, snuffing and question¬ 
ing with his nose. His thin, 
whippy tail began to sweep to and 
fro, and a bright gleam appeared 
in the slanted black-currant eyes. 


The bear dropped on alt fours and turned away. 


T'HE cat sat down a few yards 
away, studiedly aloof and 
indifferent as he painstakingly 
washed down the length of his 
tail. When the end twitched he 
pinned it down with a paw. 

The old dog ate. ravenously. 
Even as his companions watched 
him, a miraculous strength slowly 
seeped back into his body. He 
dozed for a while, a feather 
hanging from his mouth, then 
woke a|ain to finish the last 
morsel. 

By nightfall he was able to walk 
over to the soft grass at the side of 
the track, where he lay down and 
blinked happily at his companions, 
wagging his pitiful tail. The 
Labrador lay beside him and 
licked the wounded shoulder. 

An hour or two later the purring 
cat joined them, carelessly dropping 
another succulent morsel by his 
old friend's nose. This was a 
deer mouse, a little creature with 


already changing to its white 
winter coat, suddenly started up 
from the long grass and ran across 
his path. Head down, tail flying, 
the young dog gave chase, 
swerving and turning in pursuit, 
but always the rabbit was just 
out of reach of his hungry jaws. 

At last Luath put all his 
strength into one violent lunge 
and felt the warm, pulsating prize 
in his mouth. The generations 
fell away, and the years of train¬ 
ing never to sink teeth into 
feathers or fur, were forgotten 
in his desperation for food. 

The three friends slept in the 
same place that night and most of 
the following day, and the weather 
mercifully continued warm and 
sunny. By the third day the old 
dag seemed almost recovered and 
the wounds were closed. He had 
spent most of the day ambling 
around and sleeping, so that by 
now he seemed almost frisky, and 
quite eager to walk a little. 


Somewhere, not too far away, 
were human beings—his world. 
He could not mistake their 
message, or refuse their invita¬ 
tion—they were undoubtedly 
cooking something. 

He trotted off determinedly in 
the direction of the tantalising 
smell. The young dog followed 
somewhat reluctantly. And for 
once the cat passed them both; a 
little moon-mad perhaps, for he 
lay in wait to dart and strike, then 
streaked back into the shadows, 
only to reappear a second later 
in an elaborate stalk of their tails. 
Both dogs ignored him. 

T HE scent on the evening breeze 
was a Fragrant compound of 
roasting rice, wild-duck stew and 
wood smoke. When the animals 
looked down from a hill, 
tantalised and hungry, they saw 
six or seven fires in the clearing 
below, their flames lighting up a 

Continued on page 12 
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THE MAKING OF AN ATHLETE 


'J'HE 


CHAMPIONS 
IN THE RING 

'J'he finals of the Schools 
Amateur Boxing Association 
championships will be held on 
Saturday at the London Transport 
Works at Chiswick, London. Boys 
from schools in many parts of the 
country will be trying to win a 
title. 

One who will go there with a 
remarkable record is 14-year-old 
Trevor Pavitt, of the Beverley 
County Secondary School at New 
Malden, Surrey. He has won all 
his 35 contests. 

A year ago Trevor won the 5 st. 
10 lb. championship; on Saturday 
he hopes to take the title in the 
Junior B 6 st. 10 lb. class. 

Another 14-year-old with an 
exceptional record is David Benn, 


by- 


F. J. Horwill 

Senior Honorary Amateur 
Athletic Association Coach 
Here is another in the series of 
instructional articles specially 
written for C N 



Trevor Pavitt, of New Malden 


The Steeplechaser 

steeplechase is run over 1,000 metres (1,094 yards) for 
youths and 1,500 metres (1,640 yards) for juniors. In the 
latter race there are 12 hurdles, each three feet high, and three 
water-jumps to clear. Wherever possible, the fourth obstacle of 
each lap shall be the water-jump. 

Anyone who is a good miler, and well-built, is advised to take 
up this event. 

Bad hurdling takes a great toll 
of an athlete’s time and energy. 

Every effort must therefore be 
made in training to clear the 
hurdles with the least possible 
check to the running speed, and 
while training the pace should be 
increased slightly for the last six 
strides before both the water- 
jump and the hurdles. The first 
hurdle after the water jump is 
the most difficult to dear, and 
here an increase in speed should 
be made about eight strides away. 

As the runner becomes tired, he 
tends to jump hurdles from a 
nearer point than at the beginning 
of the race; this must be avoided, 
because the nearer one gets to 
the taking-off point, the higher 
one has to go in the air, which 
loses time. 

Do not rely on using the same 
leg to lead over the hurdle. Good 
steeplechasers can lead with either 
leg. This is a great advantage, for 
often there is a scuffle up to the 
hurdle, and the usual leg cannot 
be got into position for a 
clearance. 

Hurdling is just the normal 
running action modified enough 
to make room for the hurdle; in 
other words, it is a big stride—not 
a jump—over the hurdle. 

At the beginning of the stride 
lean forward, keep the leg 
FLEXED and well in front of the 
other. Once over the hurdle with 


right foot, your left foot lands ON 
the rail. Lower the body into a 
crouch position as this occurs, and 
as the body pivots, come up from 
the crouch and reach well forward 
with the right leg, driving hard 
with the left leg from the rail but 
maintaining contact with it as long 
as possible. The landing will be 
made in a few inches of water at 
the end of the ditch, on the 
RIGHT LEG ONLY. It is bad 
jumping if both feet get wet. 

Circuit training (see C N dated 
28th March) is a must for the 
steeplechaser, because the legs and 
ankles take a 1 lot of strain. 
Stamina must be good, arid slow 
runs of 30 minutes duration 
should be done each week. 
Interval training of two laps 



SEA CADETS 
AND 

BLOODHOUND 

Five members of the Sea Cadet 
Corps' will be chosen to crew 
the royal yacht Bloodhound in the 
Tall Ships Race in May. 

Under the Queen’s Sailing 
Master, Lt-Com. J. M. A. Fair- 
bank, the cadets will take part in 
the section of the race which 
begins at Plymouth on 24th May, 
and ends at Lisbon. Portugal, five 
or six days later. 

VINTAGE CARS IN NEW ZEALAND 


of Sheerness Secondary Boys 
School in Kent. He will be boxing, 
in a final for the third successive 
year. In 1962 David took the 
5 st. 4 lb. title; a year later he 
was in the 5 st. 10 ,1b. class, but 
was beaten. On Saturday he hopes 
to win the Intermediate 7 st. 2 lb. 
championship. 

David will be leaving school 
this summer, and will go into the 
army. He knows something of 
army life, for he lived in Hong 
Kong and Malaya when his soldier 
father was stationed there. 


The, Vintage Car Club of New 
Zealand is organising the 
biggest motor sports event ever 
held in that country. To be run 
in the South Island next year, the 
event has a rather long title—The 
1965 International Rally of the 
International Federation of 
Veteran Car Clubs. 


The number of cars will be 
restricted to 300, and during the 
fortnight of the Rally they will 
have to cover more than 1,300 
miles in eleven stages, with three 
rest days. 






ALL-ROUND ALFIE 



Maurice Herriott, British 3,000- 
metres champion, takes the 
water jump. Note how he has 
landed almost clear of the water 

the leading leg, the trailing leg 
should be brought through WELL 
FOLDED UP AND TO THE 

SIDE to clear the rail. The first 
stride away from the hurdle 
should be a short one. 

The water-jump is a major 
obstacle. . To clear it, Chris 

Brasher, who won the Gold 

Medal for Britain at the Mel¬ 
bourne Olympics in 1956, recom¬ 
mends that take-off should be 
about 3 feet from the hurdle; 
others say 4± feet. 

Experiment to see which suits 
you. Check marks should be used 
in your run up to the water-jump; 
trace back eight racing strides 
from your take-off point and 
place a distinctive mark along¬ 
side the track. Use this mark 
regularly in training, so that, when 
your take-off foot hits it, you can 
accelerate for eight strides and 

your take-off foot will land 3-41 
feet from the hurdle. 

Clearing the Water-Jump. 
Assuming you take-off with the 


should be done over the obstacles 
regularly; for example, two laps> 
of 3 hurdles and water-jump 86 
yards apart in just under racing 
speed with a minute’s rest, 
repeated two or three times. 

Next week: Long Jump 
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Continued from page 11 

semi-circle of tents and conical 
birch-bark shelters against a dark 
background of trees; flickering 
over the canoes drawn up on the 
edge of a wild rice marsh and 
dying redly in the black waters 
beyond; and throwing into ruddy 
relief the high, flat planes of 
brown Indian faces gathered 
around the centres of warmth and 
brightness. 

The men were a colourful lot, 
in jeans and bright plaid shirts, 
but the ' women were sombrely 
dressed. Two young boys, the 
only children there, were going 
from fire to fire shaking the grain 
in the shallow pans and stirring it 
with paddles as it parched. One 
man in long soft, moccasins stood 
in a shallow, pit trampling husks, 
half his' weight supported on a log 
frame. 

Some of the band lay back 
from the fires, smoking and watch¬ 
ing idly, talking softly among 
themselves; while others still ate. 
Every now and then one of them 
would throw a bone back over a 
shoulder into the bush, and. the 
watching animals gazed hungrily 
after it. A woman stood at the 
edge of the clearing pouring 
grain from one bark platter to 
another. 

The old dog saw nothing of 
this, but his ears arid nose supplied 
all that he needed to know. He 
could contain himself no longer 
and picked his way_ carefully 
down the hillside, for hh shoulder 
still pained him. 

H ALFWAY down he sneezed 
violently in an eddy of 
chaff. One of the boys by the 
fire looked up at the sound, his 
hand closing on a stone. 

To be continued 
© Sht.ila Burn ford, 1964 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


(P. 3) Do You Know ? 679,358 square 
miles, about seven times that of the 
United Kingdom; just over one 
million. Libya was old Greek for 
North Africa, but was used by the 
Romans to denote Cyrenaica. Since 
24th December, 1951; delayed through 
disagreement among nations about 
the country’s fate. (P. 4) Crossword 
Puzzle : ACROSS : 1 Respond. 

5 Accra. 8 Glacier. 9 Sting. 10 Eye. 

11 Dresser. 13 Nepal. 14 Corona. 
17 Veneer. 18 Remit. 19 Swallow. 
23 Irk. 24 Curio. 25 Appease. 
26 Ewers. 27 Everest. DOWN: 
1 Rigid. 2 Spare. 3 Omits. 4 Durer. 
5 Absence. 6 Cripple. 7 Angular. 

12 Era. 14 Coracle. 15 Remorse. 
16 Notions. 17 Vow. 19 Skate. 
20 Apple. 21 Leave. 22 Wheat. 


(P. 10) Word Changing in Four 
Moves : Whither, writhe, write, writ, 
wit. Where Do They Lire V Rabbit- 
warren ; badger-sett ; beaver-lodge ; 
lion-den ; eagie-eyrie. Odd One Oat : 
Milton, a poet. The others were 
painters. Scottish Jumble : Shetland. 
Eat, Play, or Wear ? : Play it—a 
Japanese musical instrument: wear 
it—a French military cap ; play it— 
an ancient violin-like instrument ; 
eat it—a fish ; eat it—a red pepper ; 
wear it—a priest’s robe. 

(P. 8) C N Chess Club : 


White 

1 Q—K6 ch 

2 N—B7 ch 

3 N—R6 ch 

4 Q—N8 ch 

5 N—B7 mate 


Black 
K— R1 
K— N1 
K—R1 
Rx Q 
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The best results are undoubtedly obtained with “Plasticine”. In schools and studios 
everywhere this famous modelling material is always preferred. Educationists 
therefore should insist on “Plasticine” and avoid substitutes. 

•‘ROMAN CITr M & “FREXON '* CRAYONS 
The smooth, non-smearing quality of Harbutt’s wax crayons also makes for better 
work at school and at home. The brilliant colours of “Roman City” ire specially 
selected for ease of blending. The large size “Frexon” crayons encourage freedom of 

Sole Manufacturers: HARBUTTS PLASTICINE LTD BATH AT «J A ?OMERSET 
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